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roy sent word to M. de Maine to commence the action. Impatient
that his orders were not obeyed, he sent again five or six times.
M. de Maine wished in the first instance to reconnoitre, then to
confess himself, and delayed in effect so long that M. de Vaude-
mont was able to commence his retreat. The general officers
cried out at this. One of them came to M. de Maine and
reminded him of the repeated orders of the Mardchal de Ville-
roy, represented the importance of victory, and the ease with
which it could be obtained: with tears in his eyes he begged
M. de Maine to commence the attack. It was all in vain ; M.
de Maine stammered, and could not be prevailed upon to charge,
and so allowed M. de Vaudemont's army to escape, when by a
single movement it might have been entirely defeated.

All our army was in despair, and officers and soldiers made
no scruple of expressing their anger and contempt. M. de
Villeroy, more outraged than anybody else, was yet too good a
courtier to excuse himself at the expense of M. de Maine. He
simply wrote to the King, that he had been deceived in those
hopes of success which appeared certain the day before, entered
into no further details, and resigned himself to all that might
happen. The King, who had counted the hours until news of a
great and decisive victory should reach him, was very much sur-
prised when this letter came: he saw at once that something
strange had happened of which no intelligence had been sent:
he searched the gazettes of Holland; in one he read of a great
action said to have been fought, and in which M. de Maine had
been grievously wounded; in the next the news of the action
was contradicted, and M. de Maine was declared to have received
no wounds at all. In order to learn what had really taken
place, the King sent for Lavienne, a man he was in the habit
of consulting when he wanted to learn things no one else dared
to tell him.

This Lavienne had been a bath-keeper much in vogue in
Paris, and had become bath-keeper to the King at the time of
his amours. He had pleased by his drugs, which had frequently
put the King in a state to enjoy himself more, and this road
had led Lavienne to become one of the four chief valets do